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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Dogmatism and Evolution: Studies in Modern Philosophy. By Theo- 
dore DeLaguna and Grace Andrus DeLaguna. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1910. — pp. iv, 259. 

The genre under which this volume should be classified is not al- 
together easy to determine. The authors speak of the book in the 
preface as a series of studies making "little claim to systematic unity" 
except a "unity of purpose and of point of view." But this does their 
work both less and more than justice. It is not a collection of de- 
tached essays. The chapters are, as a rule, not self-contained nor 
intelligible separately. What we are given constitutes, as a matter of 
fact, two distinct treatises — though both are products of collaboration 
Of these, the first presents a single argument in an admirably orderly 
and sequential manner, but is brought to an abrupt termination before 
reaching any clear solution of the problem discussed. The second 
treatise offers somewhat more definite and more constructive con- 
clusions, but its argumentation is less consecutive and less coherent; 
and its contentions do not appear to gain any additional force from 
the reasonings of the prior part of the volume. Between the two parts, 
in short, there is no close relation, — and such as there is it is left to 
the ingenuity of the reader to puzzle out. Of the book's content 
as a whole, therefore, it is hard to speak in general terms. But though 
the work lacks unity of theme, and even though its unity of purpose 
is not always conspicuous, it gains a genuine unity of effect from the 
philosophical temper and method which characterize it throughout. 
The authors bring to the arena of philosophical discussion among us 
a welcome and somewhat unusual combination of qualities. We have 
for a time been passing through a period of heated partisanship in 
philosophy, and one of the most absorbing (and not necessarily least 
agreeable) occupations of philosophers has consisted in wondering, 
not always inaudibly, over the imbecility of their predecessors and 
contemporaries of other schools. Among the philosophical writers 
of the younger generation the authors of Dogmatism and Evolution 
appear 'more than usual calm.' While they cannot be charged with 
careless eclecticism, the line which they take is essentially that of a 
Vermittlungsphilosophie; they apparently aspire after the beatitude 
of the peacemakers, and seek to harmonize much of the doctrine of 
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Hegel with much of the doctrine of Professor Dewey. They are 
contemptuous neither of the past nor of the present; they endeavor 
to elucidate each by means of an analysis of the hidden presupposi- 
tions of the other, and by exhibiting the course of those underground 
and often unsuspected streams of influence which flow from the one 
to the other. Their treatment of the history of philosophy is thus, 
to a somewhat exceptional degree, vivified by an alert and sympathetic 
apprehension of contemporary problems and of the most 'up-to-date' 
tendencies; while their discussion of contemporary problems gains a 
certain freedom from the limitations of prevailing intellectual fashions 
through a large and often penetrating understanding of former contro- 
versies and of disused systems. 

From writers who so excellently unite a judicial temper, historical 
scholarship, breadth of intellectual sympathy, and logical perspicacity, 
American philosophy may expect contributions of substantial value. 
The total contribution made by the present volume, though it is not 
inconsiderable, is less great than such a combination of qualities might 
seemingly have made possible. It is not, I hope, too unappreciative 
a comment to make upon a book containing so much original and 
profitable matter, to say that it produces upon the reader the impres- 
sion that the value of its content might easily have been doubled with 
a little more ripening. The first part needed to be completed; the 
second part to be clarified and unified, to have its ingredients boiled 
together until they were ready to crystallize; and the "unity of point 
of view" which doubtless connects the two needed to be made a great 
deal more explicit, — if the matter which the book contains was to take 
the form in which its potentialities should be fully actualized. There 
are here hints or fragments of ideas so interesting and significant that 
it is a pity that the presentation of them falls short of the maximum of 
effectiveness. 

Of the first half of the volume I can speak only briefly. It surveys 
the whole of modern philosophy from Bacon to Hegel with reference 
to the views taken by the great epistemologists upon three closely 
related questions: (i) the existence of an immediate and infallible per- 
ception of truth; (2) the existence of ultimate simple elements of 
thought; (3) the externality of relations. All the pre- Kantian epis- 
temologists, the writers show, in spite of their differences held iden- 
tical views upon these three essentials; both rationalists and em- 
piricists assert or imply that some truth is immediately and infallibly 
apprehended by the mind, that knowledge is built up by relating 
ultimate simple units of thought (either primary concepts or else 
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individual sense-impressions), and yet that the relations between these 
elements are extrinsic to their essence and existence. The argument 
by which the "common basis of empiricism and rationalism" is 
exhibited is a skilful example of the logical analysis of presuppositions 
in the history of thought; it will reward the reading of all students 
of philosophy. Yet even where the identity underlying opposing 
doctrines is successfully shown, it is less significant than the authors 
suppose. The "direct and infallible perception of truth," for ex- 
ample, which the rationalist asserts, is a perception of general and 
objective principles transcending the privacy and the transitoriness 
of the individual's consciousness; according to the strict empiricist, 
one has such perceptions only of the particular and momentary 
content of present experience. The 'truth' said to be 'perceived' 
in the one case is of an essentially different order from that said 
to be perceived in the other; so that there is, after all, little 
point in insisting that, in either case, the perception is said to be 
immediate and certain. It was, the authors go on to observe, in their 
common assumption of the externality of relations that both rational- 
ists and empiricists became involved most deeply in logical difficulty; 
in Hegel we find philosophy definitely abandoning this assumption, 
and passing to the other extreme — to the doctrine of the essentiality 
of relations. But this too proves self-refuting. All of this historical 
analysis, especially in connection with this last question, seems to 
have been intended to lead up to an attempt at a solution of the 
problem; the authors seem about to show us a new way out. But 
unhappily that solution is only hinted at in two Delphic sentences 
(p. no): "The plain fact of the matter is that expanding knowledge 
means, on the one hand, the transformation of external relations into 
essential relations, and, on the other hand, the establishment of new 
external relations. In other words, it means the solution of problems 
in terms which themselves raise new problems." I should not have 
supposed these sentences to be equipollent; and the fact mentioned in 
the first I do not find at all "plain." On the contrary, I am unable to 
conceive how any relation of any entity or concept can (in the proper 
logical sense) become 'essential,' if it has not always been so. If what 
is meant is merely that, with the progress of knowledge, originally 
disconnected facts are increasingly discovered to be necessary implica- 
tions of general truths themselves necessary and self-evident, I still 
feel a difficulty; for I can observe in science no such universal tendency 
to exhibit all the empirical items of reality as 'organically' related by 
reciprocal logical implication. Since the discovery of such relations 
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could apparently only be a disclosure of implications already — and 
eternally — existing, the authors' "plain fact" would involve a meta- 
physics as rationalistic as Hegel's; while I do not suppose the most 
thorough-paced rationalist ever denied that a detailed apprehension 
of the way in which each separate item of the universe implies all the 
others must be attained by men gradually. 

Yet this obscure formula is apparently meant to be the clue to the 
hidden unity of the two parts of the book, and to the chief thesis of 
both. For the work seems to have been planned as a comparison and 
a higher synthesis of pre-evolutionary and evolutionary epistemology. 
Both parts end with a hint that the philosophy for the future is to 
be found in some sort of combination of the Hegelian rationalism 
with the conception of knowledge as a process of development in 
which there continuously takes place not merely the accretion of new 
content but also the readjustment of internal structure. But the 
second part of the volume, unfortunately, in its treatment of prag- 
matism — which stands as the representative of evolutionism in the 
theory of knowledge — does not deal with any of the three specific 
problems with which the first part is concerned. The result is that 
the conclusion of the second part does not relieve the obscurity of the 
formula about the nature of relations with which we are left at the 
end of the first. 

The criticism of pragmatism offered in the latter half of the book 
aims at the merit (somewhat rare in that controversy) of novelty. 
It is ostensibly a criticism from the inside; the conclusions of the 
pragma tists are controverted in the name of their premises. In this 
as in many other reforming movements in philosophy, the authors 
remark, the error of the reformers is not that they are too extreme but 
that, in their logic, they are not extreme enough. Their new creed 
is "only half-free from the grip of the traditions which it openly 
repudiates." Were it wholly free, it would not find so much to 
repudiate! A little 'instrumentalism,' no doubt, inclineth man's mind 
to pragmatism; but depth in instrumentalism bringeth men's minds 
about to something much resembling rationalism. Here, evidently, 
is a mode of criticism likely to be exceptionally interesting and es- 
sentially constructive, if it can be carried through. 

Bearing in mind the notorious equivocality of the term, the writers 
have taken some pains to define which pragmatism they are discussing. 
In a useful and illuminating appendix, pragmatism is distinguished 
from several other doctrines that have frequently borne the name — 
though the result is an increase of the already deplorable confusion 
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concerning the meaning of the technical terms involved. In the body 
of the book, the pragmatism with which the authors propose to deal 
is characterized by them, in general terms, as an attempt — the first 
serious attempt — to apply evolutionary and, in particular, Darwinian 
principles to logical theory. In its essence, then, it is the doctrine 
of instrumentalism, which asserts "that thought itself has arisen as a 
mode of organic adjustment to environment, that its whole develop- 
ment has been, and is, determined with reference to this function, 
and . . . more particularly, that all distinctions and terms of thought, 
i. e., all meanings, are relative to the specific conditions which have 
called them forth and to the functions which they perform." The 
implications of the doctrine may, however, be more specifically divided 
into theories about (a) the meaning of ideas, (6) the criterion of truth, 
(c) the nature of reality, (a) The pragmatist theory of meaning is 
not altogether clearly or consistently defined; in the main, what the 
authors seem to signify by it is the contention that, when new ideas 
are acquired in the course of the learning-process (in consequence of 
the practical necessity for making finer discriminations between the 
circumstances under which a given object is advantageous and those 
under which it is injurious) the relation of the new idea "to the vaguer 
idea within which occurred the distinction that gave rise to it forms 
no part of its meaning." With this seems sometimes to be joined as 
a part of the pragmatic theory of meaning the contention that the 
significance of an idea for conduct is always direct, immediate, and 
specific. (6) The pragmatic criterion of truth is defined as having two 
elements: first, the consistency of an assertion proposed for belief with 
already existing beliefs; and second, its serviceability in the guidance 
of conduct. Both elements are summed up by the pragmatist under 
the generic notion of 'satisfactoriness.' This generalization does not 
necessarily involve any disregard of the specific distinction between 
'intellectual' and other interests demanding satisfaction; though it 
does imply that the test of truth is the magnitude of the satisfaction 
as a whole, no one species having any rightful claim to precedence 
over others. Such a conception of the criterion, however, carries 
with it the abandonment of any hard and fast distinction between 
belief and knowledge. What we are said to 'know' is merely what we 
believe most strongly, with the least sense of dissatisfaction and un- 
rest, at any given time; absolute truth, incapable of correction, can, 
from this point of view, be at best only an ideal limit of the convergence 
and solidification of our now conflicting and tentative beliefs, (c) 
The pragmatist theory of reality is defined as the doctrine that 
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"nothing is real except in so far as it makes a difference to us," as the 
formula "that reality is the object of interest." This is a formula 
which I could wish to have amplified; as it stands I must confess 
that it conveys no very luminous idea to my mind. I should like to 
know what kind of difference a thing must make before it can gain 
the credit of being real. The formula has to the untutored ear a 
rather subjectivistic ring; it seems to suggest that the world consists 
of 'us' and of 'things,' and that the latter can subsist only by virtue 
of a certain relation to the former. But the charge of subjectivism, 
the authors tell us, cannot fairly be brought against pragmatism as 
they define it. Just how these three doctrines in particular are all 
logically engendered by Darwinian biology, or instrumentalist psy- 
chology, is not very plainly shown. 

Our authors' own position with respect to the pragmatism thus 
defined is less firmly outlined than one could wish. At the beginning 
of their discussion of the doctrine they declare it to be "true at bottom, 
and especially true as against the opponents of pragmatism." But 
when one comes to their comments upon the three specifications of the 
pragmatist doctrine, one finds a rather mixed situation : (a) The prag- 
matist theory of meaning, as expressed above, is rejected. (6) The 
pragmatist theory of the criterion of truth appears also to be rejected, 
(c) The "pragmatist theory of reality" apparently nowhere gets dis- 
cussed. One gathers that the authors have a good deal of sympathy 
with it; but just how much, and for what reasons, the reader will 
hardly be able to determine. Moreover, the criticisms urged against 
the first two theories are by no means exclusively made from an 
'internal' or instrumentalist standpoint; and the essence of instru- 
mentalism itself (as defined by the authors) is, as I shall show, un- 
mistakably, though scarcely explicitly, repudiated. The result is that 
the reader gets a baffling sense of having before him an uncommonly 
interesting programme which is not completely executed or even 
consistently adhered to. 

Of the criticisms upon the pragmatist theory of meaning I lack 
space to speak — though perhaps the most striking and most successful 
thing in the volume is the argument which shows, by the method of 
the functional psychology itself, that an idea is useful in the choice of 
effective action precisely in proportion as it has ceased to have direct 
reference to any specific mode of action, — in proportion as its definite 
meaning consists less of 'import' and more of 'content' (pp. 162-170). 
More significant philosophical issues, after all, are involved in the 
discussion of the pragmatist's account of the criterion of truth. This, 
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it is contended, errs, in the first place, in representing the conformity 
of a judgment with our logical demands as merely a means to 'satisfac- 
tion' as such. Pragmatists have been led to this view through their 
uncritical acceptance of an assumption derived from Darwinian biol- 
ogy, — namely, that "the whole utility of a newly arising function 
consists in the accomplishment of previously existing ends." Yet it 
is just this assumption which pragmatism, of all doctrines, should 
most promptly repudiate; to accept it is "to give up the whole 
instrumentalist position without a struggle." Mental evolution con- 
sists precisely in the emergence of new functions and new ends. Thus 
the desire for happiness has supervened upon the impulses making 
merely for survival, and given to the appetency of the highest animals 
a whole realm of novel objects. Similarly there has been evolved in 
man a desire for certain purely intellectual values — for 'truth,' forma 
(consistency) or material (correspondence of expectations with facts) . 
And to find this demand satisfied does not necessarily mean the attain- 
ment of any other kind of satisfaction, nor a preponderance of satis- 
faction uberhaupt. "The total satisfaction of the agent is irrelevant 
so far as the truth of his belief is concerned." With so sensible a 
conclusion one cannot quarrel. But I am uncertain whether any 
pragmatist (especially if, as we are told, the will-to-believe is no proper 
part of pragmatism) would quarrel with it either. The argument of 
the authors seems to be aimed chiefly at the doctrines of James. That 
writer undoubtedly often expressed himself rather loosely upon this 
subject; but if his various utterances about "the purely theoretical 
consequences" of a belief be collated and their prevailing drift deter- 
mined, I do not think it will be found that he really (or at least, 
usually) held that any sort of satisfactoriness, if great enough in 
amount, suffices to establish the truth of a proposition — except in 
those cases where all theoretic signs fail, and the will-to-believe is 
invoked as an unavoidable substitute. And other pragmatists, cer- 
tainly, have been explicit in repudiating any such absurdity as the 
assertion that a proposition, however much it may fail in logical 
consistency or in conformity with the facts to which it points, may 
still be 'true,' if belief in it is found satisfying in other respects, In 
short, the authors seem to me to have here, as in some other cases, 
bestowed a good deal of excellently ingenious refutation upon an 
absurd theorem, suggested, possibly, by some of James's expressions, 
but not seriously held by him or by any one. It is true, however, that 
many writers have been prone to talk of pragmatism as an epistemol- 
ogy which in some important way emphasizes the instrumental or 
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adaptive office of thought; and against this fashion of speech the 
author's argument is a truly pertinent objection. How far it reaches 
they hardly seem themselves to realize. For it is not, as it purports 
to be, a criticism from an instrumentalist point of view; it is a criticism 
of instrumentalism as such from the point of view of a wow-Darwinian 
biology. And the authors would have given their criticism more force 
if they had put it in this form; if they had explicitly said — what they 
have suggested — that instrumentalism is the belated application in 
logic of a certain set of biological presuppositions (i. e., those of neo- 
Darwinism) just at the time when in biology itself those presupposi- 
tions are becoming obsolete. Present-day evolutionary biology by no 
means requires us to assume that all organic functions are exclusively 
adaptive, or that they exist solely by virtue of their survival-value. 
Thought, then, need be instrumental to nothing save its own peculiar 
ends — true beliefs. And when the trueness of a belief, in turn, is 
acknowledged to mean in practice — what, as we have seen, serious- 
minded pragmatists seldom plainly deny that it means — primarily the 
fulfilment of the ordinary logical requirements, or at any rate of some 
genuinely 'intellectual' or 'theoretic' requirements, then all the flourish 
of trumpets over the birth of an 'instrumentalist logic' begins to 
impress one as much ado about very little. 

There are, it is true, epistemological theories which may be called 
'instrumentalist' in a significant sense. Such is the doctrine of the 
legitimacy of believing whatever it seems invigorating to believe; 
such, likewise, is the seemingly (but only seemingly) antithetic doc- 
trine, espoused by some Darwinian biologists, that the only way to 
determine whether a judgment be true consists in estimating whether 
those who believe it thereby become better fitted for survival. But 
neither of these appears to be accepted by those pragmatists to whom 
instrumentalism is most frequently ascribed; nor is either the theory 
under discussion in the present volume. A doctrine often called 
'instrumentalism' — represented by Dewey and others — might more 
aptly be called tentativism. It consists (when separated from the 
metaphysical doctrine which the authors call 'humanism'), if I under- 
stand it, partly in a certain view about the conditions under which 
problems arise, partly in a view about the degree of finality to which 
knowledge can attain. Problems, it is declared, are relative to the 
concrete and definite situations in personal experience out of which 
they emerge, they are engendered by a discovered specific unsatis- 
factoriness (which may be an 'intellectual' unsatisfactoriness) in the 
adjustments thus far reached. And because the problems are thus 
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relative and concrete, the solutions will always be provisional, limited, 
pertinent only to the type of situation which gave rise to them, and, 
indeed, only to so much of that situation as had at that time secured 
attention. Problems which purport to transcend this relativity and 
particularity, which involve inquiries (in Dewey's words) about "some 
inclusive first cause, some exhaustive final goal," some "wholesale 
essence," are pseudo-problems, insoluble because meaningless. In so 
far as this view does not declare the actual test of truth to lie in the 
relation of a judgment to some extrinsic utility — survival, or happiness 
— I see no reason for calling it epistemological instrumentalism. It 
is really with this tentativism that the reasonings in Dogmatism and 
Evolution are much of the time concerned, and it is with this phase of 
the pragmatist movement that the authors appear to be most in 
sympathy. The principal constructive outcome of their book is a 
restatement of tentativism in a more moderate, a semi-rationalistic, 
form. They agree, for example, that "the ideal of deductive cer- 
tainty" is one which "can only be progressively realized, that its 
absolute realization would, indeed, be the extinction of thought alto- 
gether," that "such knowledge as the rationalist dreamed of — final, 
irreducible, modifiable only by accretion" — is not to be expected by 
those who have acquired the evolutionistic habit of mind. "Our 
actual investigations into the nature of anything are always carried 
on with reference to some specific practical or theoretical interest, 
and it is this interest which furnishes a criterion for the success of the 
investigation." But the authors insist that the rationalist's dream 
is the ideal of thought, and that we ought to expect it to be progres- 
sively approximated — instead of making the essentially 'static' as- 
sumption that at all stages of the process knowledge must remain 
equally loose, fluid, particular, open to wholesale revision. The 
authors accordingly see no reason for belittling formal logic — which is 
a body of principles relating to 'concrete situations' in a highly 
generalized and indirect way, no doubt, but not on that account less 
pertinently or less usefully. Unless there were such a thing as 'formal' 
truth (which implies general criteria, that hold good irrespective of 
alterations of the matter referred to, and generalized premises that 
must be known or assumed to be true before the particular problem 
to be dealt with can be solved), we could never employ that very 
practical 'instrument of adjustment' called inference. The authors 
even fail to find in what I have called tentativism any good reason 
for not admitting, with some qualifications, that our mind possesses 
a priori categories which give to thought its form and structure. For 
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in the evolution of concepts, in the succession of man's interpretations 
of experience, "a certain relative stability belongs to the earlier 
members." To be sure, the later concepts do not supervene "as 
mere accretions to the earlier," but rather "as modifications which 
go to the formation of a more complex unity. But the earlier have 
nevertheless this preference: that as the further revision of the complex 
becomes necessary, this takes place as far as possible in the later 
elements; and only such portion of the correction as cannot be made 
here is passed back farther and farther, until the disturbing conditions 
are satisfied." In these early-evolved concepts which "are not ob- 
servably affected in the course of ordinary experience," then, we have 
a system of categories standing out as "a pure form of thought, 
logically prior to all the particularity of experience." Thus we are, 
after all, brought by the road of evolutionism to "the standpoint of 
the Critical Philosophy — with this exception, indeed, that we do not 
regard it as an ultimate standpoint, and hence no longer expect a self- 
sufficient completeness in the view of reality which it affords." We 
are, in fact, brought even farther — to nothing less than Hegel's Logic; 
that work — so run the authors' concluding words — when "viewed as a 
provisional solution of a problem which, from the terms in which it is 
stated, can never be adequately solved, becomes a treasure-house of 
inestimable wisdom, which the pragmatist, of all men, cannot afford 
to despise." 

The value of this reconciling conclusion depends, of course, upon 
its meaning; and I find the meaning a little elusive. Is it that the 
authors would have us adopt the main articles of the Critical and the 
Hegelian philosophies (which are two very dissimilar philosophies), 
merely adding thereto a pinch of modesty — a confession that we are 
not the Pope, and shall very likely find reason hereafter to revise our 
opinions, at least upon the less fundamental matters? In that case, 
surely, rationalism would gain the substance and tentativism merely 
the shadow. All the definite doctrinal content of our philosophy at 
any given time would come from the former; the latter would merely 
inspire an occasional polite admission of our fallibility. This last 
would be a salutary, but scarcely a startling or momentous result 
to have been caused by so large-sounding an event as the application 
of evolutionary conceptions to logic. Or do the writers merely wish 
to insist that we are in possession of a certain (not necessarily large) 
stock of truths which are at least so far valid a priori that we may 
pretty confidently use them as presumptions with which other proposi- 
tions may be required to agree. So much, I suspect, nearly all 
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pragmatists would readily admit, — though it might justly be remarked 
by the authors, at this point, that the admission is one which those 
pragmatists who make it seem rather frequently to forget. But con- 
strued in either of these two ways, the authors' conclusion seems a less 
novel and less significant reconciliation of opposing philosophies than 
it has at first the look of being. I cannot but surmise, however, that 
neither of these constructions is adequate, and that when the authors 
have more fully and precisely explained the mediating view which 
they propose it may prove to contain much of philosophical moment. 
Meanwhile, it should be said that in dwelling so captiously upon the 
concluding synthesis of the book — which is little more than hinted at 
— I have done the book as a whole some injustice. For its chief 
merit lies in the ingenuity and penetration of its criticisms, and 
especially in the force with which it drives home the point that even 
the practical or biological serviceableness of thought depends upon 
the indirectness of the reference of the 'idea of an object' to action, 
upon the increasing accumulation of 'abstract' and well-defined con- 
cepts, and upon the acquisition of generalized conclusions of which the 
validity varies relatively little from one 'situation' to another. That 
with respect to these matters some pragmatists have at least been 
guilty of (from their own point of view) false emphases, which the 
authors of Dogmatism and Evolution successfully show to be false 
from that point of view, it appears to me to be impossible to deny. 
Some of the best qualities of the book show, perhaps, at their maximum 
in the two brilliant appendices, which are purely critical; of these, 
the second is Mrs. DeLaguna's vigorously reasoned article on "The 
Practical Character of Reality," which has previously appeared in 

this Review. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

A Text-Book of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 

Part II, pp. 303-556. New York, The Macmillan Company, 

1910 — pp. 556. 

In reviewing the first volume of this important text (Philosophical 
Review, XIX, 1910, pp. 319 ff.), the writer postponed the discussion 
of certain features of the treatment until the entire book was at hand. 
It now devolves upon us to take up these matters, together with a 
sketch of the contents of the second volume and an estimate of the 
significance of the work as a whole. 

In many particulars the treatise deserves and will receive unqualified 
praise. This fact enables one to point out certain of its short-comings 



